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Report on the State of Education in Birmingham. By the Birmingham 

Statistical Society for the Improvement of Education. 
The inquiry into the state of education in Birmingham, of which the 
results are exhibited in the annexed tables, emanated from, and was 
prosecuted under the direction of, the Birmingham Statistical Society 
for the Promotion of Education. The visitation of the schools was com- 
menced in January, and terminated in April, 1838. Every means was 
adopted to render the inquiry as accurate and complete as possible ; and, 
during its progress, not a street or court was left unexplored in search of 
schools of every description. The information contained in these pages 
is the result of personal observation, or has been received either from the 
proprietors of the schools or from their representatives, with the excep- 
tion of one or two instances. 

In the absence of any actual return of the population residing in the 
borough of Birmingham (to which this investigation has been restricted), 
the number of inhabitants may perhaps be fairly estimated at 180,000.* 
Of this number — 

10,902 or 6*05 per cent, of the population attend day or evening 

schools only; 
4,141 or 2*30 per cent, of the population attend both day or 

evening and Sunday schools ; 
12,616 or 7' 01 per cent, of the population attend a Sunday school 

only ; making a total of 

27,659 or 15-36 per cent, of the population attending schools of some 
kind or other. 

Of this number — 

5,835 are under 5 or above 15 years of age ; leaving 
21,824 children between the ages of 5 and 15 attending school in the 
Borough of Birmingham at the time the schools were visited. 

According to the population abstracts of 1821 and 1831, one-fourth of 
the total population consists of children between these ages. Hence it 
would appear, that of the 45,000 between the ages of 5 and 15 in the 
borough of Birmingham — 

21,824 or 48'5 per cent, were receiving instruction in day and 

Sunday schools ; and 
23,176 or 51*5 per cent, were not found receiving instruction in 
either day or Sunday schools within the Borough 
of Birmingham. 

Note — This Report was sent to the Statistical Society of London for publication 
in the Journal, in accordance with a vote of the members of the Birmingham 
Statistical Society for the improvement of Education, with a request that the fol- 
lowing Report of a Sub-Committee of that body, presented to the General Meeting 
held on the 22d August last, be inserted with it. Mr. Wood, who is therein 
referred to, is the agent who has been employed by the Statistical Society of 
Manchester, in the collection of the data contained in their several reports upon 
education. " The Sub-Committee appointed to revise Mr. Wood's Report found it 
impossible to test the accuracy of the statements contained in it, without going 
over the ground after that gentleman. With this observation the Sub-Committee 
return the Report, as Mr. Wood's Report, not taking upon themselves the responsi- 
bility of its statements, but, believing that it contains valuable information, they 
leave it with the General Committee to be dealt with as they think best."] 

* In the year 1831 the population of the parishes of Birmingham was 146,986, 
which exhibited an increase of 33-0 per cent, on the preceding census in 1821. 
Assuming, therefore, that the same ratio of increase has been maintained, the 
population of 1838 will be about 185,000. But Saltley and the Manor of Aston, 
which lie within the parishes, are not included in the Parliamentary Borough; if 
5,000 be allowed as the number resident in these places, there will remain a net 
population of 180,000. 
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The foregoing numbers allow to each child between the ages of 5 and 
15, in the borough of Birmingham, an average period of 3'3 years' attend- 
ance at a day-school, and 3 -l 7 years' attendance at a Sunday-school. 

It would be presenting, however, but a partial view of matters to con- 
ceal the fact, that the number of children attending school in Birming- 
ham, at the date of this inquiry, was much below the average, owing to 
the severity of the weather and the extreme depression of trade. To 
furnish the means of forming a correct estimate of the average number 
attending school in ordinary times, an account was obtained from the 
teachers of dame and common day-schools, of the extent to which the 
reduction from the aforementioned causes had affected the attendance in 
each school j and the following is the result : — 

Reduction since summer in dame schools .... 790 

Common day schools ....... 376 

Infant schools ........ 200 

Charity schools 110 

Total reduction * .... 1,482 

Of the attendance in superior schools no satisfactory account was ob- 
tained, beyond the bare representation that some had increased, several 
were stationary, and others had experienced a diminution. 

If this alleged reduction of . . . . . . 1,432 

Be added to the number of scholars when this inquiry was made 27,059 

It will give a total of 29,141 

or 16' 19 per cent, of the population, as the number of children attend- 
ing day, evening, or Sunday schools, in the borough of Birmingham, in 
ordinary times. 

In the day and evening schools, the number of scholars between 7 
and 14 years of age was also ascertained ; but in the Sunday-schools it 
was found impossible to procure accurate information on this point. 
Out of 613 day and evening schools, having 15,043 scholars, the number 
in attendance between 1 and 14 years of age was ascertained in all but 
3 schools, with 100 scholars. In the 610 schools, having 14,943 
scholars, 6,438, or 43 • 18 per cent., were between 1 and 14 ; and 8,505, 
or 56 • 92 per cent., were either under or above those ages. 

The exact difference between the returns on the state of education in 
Birmingham, made in pursuance of an order of the House of Commons, 
upon the motion of the late Earl of Kerry, and those presented by this 
inquiry, cannot be minutely made out ; the former having embraced a 
somewhat wider field than that contained within the limits of the Par- 
liamentary borough, to which the latter was restricted. The annexed 
summary (Table A.) will, however, suffice to prove that the information 
furnished by the Government returns was vague and imperfect. On 
inspection of the first part of this table, it will be seen that the only 
classification attempted in these returns has been into private, charity, 
infant, and Sunday schools. They contain no information respecting 
the nature and amount of instruction communicated in reference to the 
ages of the children, the time and manner of attendance, the terms 
charged, or the number of scholars to a teacher. 

* From this number should be deducted those children attending schools which 
have been commenced since Christmas ; but as some have been relinquished since 
that period (the number of which cannot be ascertained) they have been supposed 
to balance each other. 
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Table A. — Comparative View of the Education Return for Birmingham made in 
pursuance of an Order of the House of Commons upon the motion of the late 
Karl of Kerry, in 1833, and the results of the present Inquiry in 1838. 



Government Returns, 1833. 


Description of Schools. 


Schools. 


Scholars. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Total, Day and Evening Schools 
Sunday schools 

Total Number of Scholars . 


12 

21 

149 


not 


stated. 


781 
2,788 
3,774 


182 

46 

228 


7,i41 


5,738 


7,343 
12,879 


•• 


•• 


20,222* 


Results of the present Inquiry, 1838. 


Description of Schools. 


Schools. 


Scholars. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Superior Private and Boarding Schools 

Infant Schools aided by the Public . . 
Total, Day Schools .... 

Total, Day and Evening Schools 

Total . - . . . 
Number of children in Day Schools who 


3 

267 

177 

97 


29 

1,829 

2,007 

989 


39 
2,071 
2,273 
1,177 


68 
3,900 

4,280 
2,166 


544 
26 

7 


4,854 

2,100 

442 


5,560 

1,231 

293 


10,414 

3,331 

735 


577 
36 


7,396 
367 


7,084 
196 


14,480 
563 


613 
56 


7,763 
9,284 


7,280 
7,473 


15,043 
16,757 


669 


17,047 


14,753 


31,800 


attend Si 


inday Sch 


ools . 


4-141 
27-659 





1833 

Proportion of Infant Scholars ........ 3-86 

,, of Charity . 13-79 

,, of Private 18-67 

,, of Sunday 63-68 



Total 



100- 



1838 

2-31 

10-47 

34-52 

52-70 

100- 



No further comparison can be instituted between the above investi- 
gations, since the exact increase of the population has not been ascer- 
tained, and the Government returns include Saltley, the manor, and 
some other portions of the parish of Aston, which, in consequence of 
their lying beyond the boundaries of the borough, were not included in 
the late inquiry. 

* No account has been furnished in the Government Returns of the numbers 
who attend bothday and Sunday schools. 
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The following table (B.) affords a comparative view of the numbers 
attending school at the period of the respective inquiries in the boroughs 
of Manchester and Salford, Bury, Liverpool, and York, in certain pa- 
rishes in the city of Westminster, and in the borough of Birmingham. 
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Dame Schools. 

This class of schools is very numerous in Birmingham ; but the ave- 
rage number of scholars to a school is much lower than in other places, 
as will be seen by the following statement : — 



Places. 


Number 
of Dame 
Schools. 


Number 

of 
Teachers. 


Scholars. 


Number 

of Scholars 

to a 

School. 


Number 

of Scholars 

to a 

Teacher. 


Manchester . . 
Bury .... 
Salford. • . . 
Liverpool . . . 
York .... 
Birmingham . . 

Total . . 


230 
29 
65 

244 
37 

267 


231 
31 
66 

250 
38 

269 


4,722 
840 

1,543 

5,240 
745 

3,900 


20- 5 
28- 9 
23- 7 

21- 4 
20« 1 
14- 6 


20- 2 
27- 1 
23- 4 
20- 9 
19' 6 
14* 5 


872 


888 


16,990 


19-48 


19-29 



In making an allowance for the diminished attendance in this class 
of schools at the period of this investigation, it will be proper to bear in 
mind, that in two of the places enumerated in the preceding list, viz., 
Manchester and Liverpool, the number in attendance was similarly 
affected, although perhaps not quite to the same extent as it was in Bir- 
mingham. In Manchester the cholera was very prevalent, and some 
schools were in consequence nearly deserted. In Liverpool, typhus and 
scarlet fever, with measles and small-pox, were remarkably fatal (par- 
ticularly among children) during the greater part of the progress of the 
inquiry. 

The following table contains the results of the information which was 
obtained from the teachers in Birmingham on this subject : — 





Number 


Number 


Extent 


Ratio of Reduction. 


of 


of 


of 




Schools. 


Scholars. 


Seduction. 




2 


15 


30 




16 


143 


296 


One-third ....... 


41 


710 


331 




14 


175 


58 




10 


177 


35 




15 


230 


38 




5 


78 


8 


No perceptible reduction . . . 
Total . . . 


164 


2,367 


• • 


267 


3,900 


796 



Thus it appears that the old-established dame schools had experienced 
a total diminution of 796. It is impossible to determine how much of 
this is to be attributed to the season and the times, and how much to the 
opening of other schools. For it will be seen on reference to Table No. 
II., that, in the course of last year (the period during which the falling off 
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is alleged to have taken place), no less than 67 dame schools, -with 737 
scholars, have been commenced. 

The physical condition of the dame schools of Birmingham is much 
more satisfactory than could have been anticipated. None of them are 
kept in cellars, very few in garrets or bed-rooms, and they are generally 
more cleanly and better lighted than schools of the same description in 
Manchester and Liverpool. They are, however, ill ventilated, and par- 
ticularly so in those districts in which the resident population is chiefly 
of the poorer class. 

Of the whole 267 schools in the borough, 43 are set down as close, 
and 163 as very close, even in the winter season. The majority of the 
teachers of these schools are very poor ; some were found suffering ex- 
treme pjivation, and nearly the whole complained of their inability to 
provide a sufficient number of suitable books; hence they were gene- 
rally ill supplied in this respect, and some were entirely without books. 

It is very commonly alleged, in extenuation of the neglect of teachers 
of dame schools, that the scholars are too young to be susceptible of 
much instruction, whereas in reality they are more open to judicious 
cultivation at this period than at any other, habits being then formed, 
tastes acquired, associations and impressions received, and principles 
inculcated, which lie at the basis of the future character, and oftentimes 
determine the happiness or misery of the individual. 

Out of 3,900 children attending dame schools in Birmingham — 
1 ,726 or 44*26 per cent, are under 5 years of age. 
1,216 or 31*18 per cent, are above 5 but under 7 years of age. 



,942 or 75 '44 per cent, are under 7 years of age, and 
958 or 24 '56 per cent, are above 7 years of age. 



2 

3.900 Total. 



Of the 1,726 scholars under 5 years of age, only 25, or 1*45 per 
cent., attend Sunday-schools; and of the 2,174 above 5 years of age, 
791, or 36 '38 per cent., attend Sunday-schools. 

Few circumstances tend more fully to reveal the defective character of 
this class of schools that) that of their very ephemeral nature. Out of 
the 267 dame schools in Birmingham, only 73, or 27 '34 per cent, were 
in existence in 1830; while 194, or 72*66 per cent, have been esta- 
blished since that period, and of this number 67, or 34*53 per cent, 
have been opened during the last 12 months. 

It is one of the most serious defects of the dame schools, that they 
are generally taken up by persons destitute of every qualification for 
teaching, and who have no other object in view than obtaining a subsist- 
ence. In innumerable instances the occupation is laid aside after a 
short trial, as an unprofitable speculation. Unfortunately, these re- 
peated failures are not found sufficient to prevent others, who are pressed 
by similar necessities, from making new attempts, attended with no 
better success. One of the mistresses, when visited, complained of the 
unprofitable nature of her employment, and being asked why she conti- 
nued it, replied, " Bless you, I would not keep school another day, but 
I can do nothing that pays me better. I am sure I have prayed every 
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day since I began, that it may do, but it's no use; I can't get my 
prayers answered : instead of that it gets worse and worse." Taking 
into consideration the average terms charged in dame schools, viz., 3$d. 
per week (see Table IV.), with the mean number of scholars to a school, 
viz., 14* 6, the average weekly receipt of the teachers will only amount 
to 4s. 3Jri. each, which fully justifies the representations they make of 
the unproductive nature of the employment. 

Hence arise the frequent instances in which mistresses of dame 
schools unite some other occupation with that of teaching. Out of 267, 
there were 190, or 71 '16 per cent, following some other employment, 
frequently trenching largely on the teacher's time, distracting the atten- 
tion of the children, and totally incompatible with the proper discharge 
of the duties of teaching. What, for instance, can be more improper, 
and more calculated to interfere with scholastic duties (allowing the 
mistress to be anxious to discharge them, which is not often the case), 
than conducting the process of washing in the school-room, or in a room 
adjoining, which is not an uncommon occurrence in some neighbour- 
hoods 1 In speaking of their occupation as schoolmistresses, very few 
will hesitate to designate it as tiresome and unpleasant, without any 
other motive to stimulate, or hope to encourage their exertions, than hard 
necessity. 

Moral and religious instruction forms no part of the system in dame 
schools ; unless a liberal administering of the rod or cane, when a child 
has offended, can be regarded as the former, and the committing to 
memory some portion of Catechism is worthy of the appellation of the 
latter. The number who professedly administer corporal punishment is 
203. The cane or rod is generally a conspicuous object on entering the 
school, when, as is frequently the case, it is not in the hands of the 
mistress. In the department of moral training the deficiency is equally 
lamentable, and the few means which are resorted to, under the idea of 
effecting a moral improvement, are for the most part decidedly injurious. 
A mistress in one of this class of schools, on being asked whether she 
gave moral instruction to her scholars, replied, " No, I can't afford it 
for 3d. a-week." Another, in reply to the same question, said, " How 
is it likely, when they can hardly say their A, B, C?" Several did not 
know the' meaning of the question ; and of those who did, very few ap- 
peared to think it was a part of their duty to instruct the children in 
morals. Several have candidly owned that they lay under this impres- 
sion. One, in particular, insisted, with much warmth, that to teach 
morals was the duty of the parents, not hers. Another simple-minded 
but well meaning individual observed, that she did not presume to teach 
morals, " but she strove to imbibe good principles into them." 

In only 21 out of the 267 schools is moral instruction professed to be 
attended to ; and in this number the art of moral training is very imper- 
fectly understood. The religious instruction communicated in dame 
schools is much upon a par with that of morals. In 229 schools the 
Church Catechism, or the Catechism for Children by Dr. Watts, is 
repeated, generally once a-week ; in 2, the religious instruction is re- 
stricted to committing to memory a few hymns for children, the Ten 
Commandments, and the Lord's Prayer ; and in 24 schools no religious 
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instruction is attempted. The remaining 13 profess to afford some 
explanation of the Catechism which they use, and of the portions of Scrip- 
ture which form the lessons of the upper classes in the school. It is 
needless to enter into any further detail of facts; the true character and 
condition of these schools is best understood by a short observation of the 
manners, opinions, and feelings of the teachers, as they are exhibited in 
the ordinary routine of the school, or are elicited by familiar conver- 
sation. These speak more eloquently and to the point than those extra- 
ordinary occurrences which, being rare, might therefore be regarded 
rather in the light of exceptions than as characteristics of the class. 

Wretchedly conducted as dame schools generally are, there are a few 
cases in which the pleasing effects produced in a school, under the 
management of a mistress animated by a proper spirit, and possessing 
some qualification for the office, are very visible, being the more striking 
from the strong contrast which they present to the generality of such 
schools. 

Taking into consideration the extreme youth of the children attending 
these schools, together with the meagre amount of instruction, the total 
absence of properly qualified teachers, and the general impression which 
prevails among them, that the children are only sent to be kept out of 
the way, there will be some danger of over-estimating their value, if 
they are set down, as a whole, as representing much more than nurseries, 
where the children of the working-classes are taken care of.* 

Common Day Schools. 

Under this head has been arranged that class of schools which are 
attended by the children of small shopkeepers, mechanics, and work- 
people, who have generally passed their probation in a dame school, and 
are sent to these to complete their education. 

The classification of these and the superior schools is attended with 
some difficulty, since it sometimes happens that children of the working 
classes are found in superior schools, in cases where the parents appre- 
ciate the importance of a liberal education, and make, perhaps, some 
sacrifices to secure it for their children ; and, on the other hand, children 
of more wealthy parents are occasionally met with in common day 
schools in cases where parents regard the advantages of a good educa- 
tion as not equivalent to the expense. The changes which are con- 
tinually taking place in the character and terms of schools is another 
source of difficulty. Some, at the commencement properly belonging to 
the order of superior schools, gradually degenerate, and the terms become 
reduced, till they reach the level of common day schools; whilst others 
advance in their terms, and enlarge their course of instruction, until they 
rise from common day schools into the class of superior schools. 

The two principal considerations which have been regarded in forming 
the annexed Tables have been the terms charged and the subjects taught, 
where the information on these points could be safely relied on. In 

* This will be taking them at the estimate of the teachers themselves, for many 
of them have made the remark, that children are sent to them more to be out of 
" harm's way" than for what they learn. 
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most of the common day schools the payments are weekly ; some, how- 
ever, are either weekly or quarterly, at the option of parents, and a few 
profess to be only quarterly. 

There are in Birmingham 177 common day schools ; of which 
number 54, with 1,727 scholars, are conducted by masters, and 123, 
with 2,553 scholars, are kept by mistresses ; giving an average of 
31 - 9 scholars to a school in the boys' schools, and of 20 - 4 scholars to a 
school in the girls' schools. 

The following Table will show the number of scholars to a school, 
and to a teacher, as compared with other places : — 



Places. 


Number of 
Schools. 


Number of 
Teachers. 


Scholars. 


Number of 
Scholars to 
a School. 


Number of 
Scholars to 
a Teacher. 


Manchester . . 
Bury .... 
Salford . . . 
York .... 
Birmingham . . 
Liverpool . . . 

Total and average 


179 

17 

42 

23 

177 

194 


210 

21 

54 

26 

205 

242 


6,790 
808 

1,814 
549 

4,280 

6,096 


37-9 
47-5 
43-1 
23-8 
24-1 
31-4 


32-3 
38-5 
33-6 
21-1 
20'8 
25-1 


632 


758 


20,337 


34-2 


26-8 



The number of children attending common day schools is 4,280, or 
237 per cent, of the population. Of this number, 595, or 138 per 
cent, are under 5, and 37, or 09 per cent., are above 15 years of age; 
leaving 3,648, or 853, between those ages. Thus it appears that a 
proportion of 8*1 per cent, of the children between 5 and 15 years of 
age are attending common day schools. The number between 7 and 
14 years of age in this class of schools is 2,771, or 647 per cent., upon 
the total number in attendance, leaving 1,509, or 353 per cent., either 
under 7, or above 14, years of age. 

The following view of the estimated reduction in attendance since the 
previous summer is drawn up from the information obtained from the 
teachers o'f the respective schools, by which it will be seen that the 
numbers do not appear to have fallen off in the same ratio as in the 
dame schools : — 



Rate of Reduction. 


Schools 


Scholars. 


Extent of 
Reduction. 


Either not affected, or opened 1 
during, or since, last summer . 1 

Total .... 


8 

9 

15 

3 

8 

131 


129 
83 

323 
72 

288 

3,285 


129 
91 

106 
14 
36 

• • 


177 


4,280 


376 
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Thus the total reduction, owing to the season and the state of trade, 
amounts to 376, or 8' 7 per cent., on the number in attendance in com- 
mon day schools; while in dame schools the reduction bore a per 
centage of 20 4 on the total number in attendance. 

Ventilation is very little attended to in these schools ; and in some 
cleanliness is equally neglected. There is generally a much greater 
number of children crowded together than in dame schools ; and the 
effluvia arising from the dress of scholars mingled with the close air, 
exhausted of its oxygen, and unfit for the purpose of comfortable or 
healthy respiration, renders any long continuance in the school intoler- 
able to a person unaccustomed to it. Notwithstanding these evils, 
which depress the energies of both the teacher and the pupil, the plan 
of allowing half an hour's interval, morning and afternoon, for the pur- 
poses of ventilation and exercise, is never adopted ; and, when suggested 
to them, it is generally set aside, on the plea that it would be impossible 
to spare the time. 

The girls' schools are generally superior to the boys' schools in this 
respect, which may, perhaps, be owing chiefly to the average number 
of scholars to a school being much less. The average in boys' schools 
is 32, and in girls' schools 20. 

The systems of instruction adopted are of the most imperfect kind ; 
the general principle of by far the largest number is that of requiring the 
child to commit to memory a certain quantity of matter, without any 
attempt being made to reach the understanding. Instead of the master 
exerting himself to teach, the scholars are expected to learn. In only 
29 out of the whole 177 schools of this class do the teachers profess to 
interrogate the children on what they read and learn. The usual objec- 
tion to the plan of interrogation, when mentioned to the teachers, is, 
that they have not time : 8 out of the 29,who do interrogate the scholars 
admit that it is only done occasionally, when time and opportunity per- 
mit. As in the dame schools, corporal punishments form almost the 
whole of the moral training in these establishments. No less than 100, 
however, profess to teach morals. Many of these, when further ques- 
tioned upon the subject, admitted that the punishment of immoral con- 
duct, combined, perhaps, with the enunciation of a few moral truths, 
comprised the whole of the moral means which they employed for this 
purpose. One individual stated that the spelling-books were full of 
"moral lessons," and " he taught them these." Another observed that 
" there was nothing like keeping a sharp eye upon them ;" and, in 
addition to this, he emphatically observed, " I never let fhem escape 
without punishment." 

The mental constitution of children is very little, if at all, regarded ; 
much less is the treatment of each scholar adapted to its peculiar habit 
and disposition of mind. Skill in the merely mechanical operation of 
writing is put forth by the teacher possessing it, and is generally admitted 
by the public as a sufficient qualification for the office, irrespective of 
mental cultivation, or even of moral qualities. So long as this fallacious 
test is admitted, the evils arising out of it will continue to he inflicted on 
the community, exhibiting itself in the unenlightened minds and uncul- 
tivated morals of those who go forth into society from under such 
pupilage. 
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As in dame schools, religious instruction in common day schools is 
restricted to learning the Church or Assembly's Catechism by rote, and, 
perhaps, reading the Scriptures. In many schools even these are dis- 
pensed with, on the plea that the parents are of different religious creeds. 

Taken as a whole, the utmost amount of benefit which accrues to the 
public from this class of schools will include facility in reading and 
writing, and some knowledge of arithmetic ; to which must be added, in 
the girls' schools, needlework, with occasionally an acquaintance with 
the rudiments of grammar, history, or geography, which, in very many 
eases, are imperfectly understood, or so acquired as to be of no real 
value, being soon forgotten. It would be unfair, however, to attribute 
the whole of this inefficiency to the teachers ; they labour under many 
disadvantages, among which may be reckoned poverty, irregular attend- 
ance on the part of the scholars, and the early age at which children are 
taken away from school. 

Superior Schoots. 

As the object of this inquiry was principally to ascertain the condi- 
tion of the working classes with respect to education, little more has 
been attempted in reference to superior schools, than obtaining a correct 
numerical account of the scholars, teachers, and subjects of instruction, 
the particulars of which are embodied in the tables. 

There are 97 superior schools, attended by 2,166 scholars. In this 
number are included two public institutions, viz., the Friends' Quarterly 
Meeting school, and the Birmingham and Edgbaston Proprietary 
school. 

Charity Schools. 

There are in Birmingham 26 charity schools, of various descriptions, 
containing 3,331 children, viz., 2,100 boys, and 1,231 girls ; 93 being 
under 5 years of age, 3,208 between 5 and 15, and 30 above 15 years 
of age. One of these is the Free Grammar school, with an elementary 
branch school, belonging to that establishment, which has been lately 
opened, and is conducted on the Sessional plan.* In both of these the 
instruction is gratuitous ; in two, viz., the Blue-coat school, and the Pro- 
testant dissenting girls' charity-school, the scholars are clothed and 
boarded as well as educated gratuitously. In Crowley's charity, and 
the poor-house and asylum schools, f the children also receive gratuitous 
instruction. 

In the remaining 19 schools a small charge is made, varying from a 
penny to fourpence per week for each scholar, except in the case of 
the Deaf and Dumb asylum, in which children are boarded and educated 
at a charge varying from 8/. to 28/. per annum ; and in four of the 
charity day-schools, in which a small number of poor children are ad- 
mitted free, amounting in the whole to 24. 

The attendance is very fluctuating, arising from the poverty or caprice 
of parents, more especially among boys who have arrived at an age to 
obtain some situation, and with girls who are enabled to assist in nursing 

* A second was opened in the autumn of 1838 ; a third is intended to be opcntd 
this spring (1839) ; and a fourth ere very long. 

t The asylum is attached to the poor-house establishment for the reception of 
the infant poor. 

d2 
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and household work. The former, when out of situation, and the latter, 
when not required at home, may, perhaps, be again sent to school, but 
oftentimes not till what has been previously acquired is nearly forgotten, 
and the teacher has to commence de novo, subject to the recurrence of 
similar interruptions in time to come. 

The following table indicates the extent to which these disturbing 
causes affect the attendance in the generality of the charity-schools, 
particularly in such as make a charge for the instruction. 

Table of the Number of Scholars admitted into the annexed Public and Charity 
Schools, dining 1837. 





Number 


Number 


Average Time at School. 


Schools. 


admitted 
iu 1837. 


in atten- 
dance. 








Years. 


Months. 


Weeks. 


National, Pinfold-street . . 


175 


150 




10 


1 


Wesleyan, Union-street . . 


161 


255 


1 


7 


• • 


Christchurch School of In-) 


106 


135 


1 


3 


1 


Protestant Dissenters' Girls') 


14 


45 


3 


2 


2 


Blue-coat School .... 


43 


200 


4 


7 


2 


St. Peter's (Catholic) . . . 


100 


160 


1 


7 


1 


St. Bartholomew's . . . 


183 


147 


1 


2 


3 




100 


70 


1 


1 


3 




361 


90 


, , 


3 




New Jerusalem (Boys) . . 


122 


180 


1 


5 


3 




233 


324 


1 


4 


2 


Deaf and Dumb Asylum . . 


9 


53 


5 


10 


2 


Bordesley and Deritend . . 


101 


190 


1 


9 


2 


St. John's School of Industry 


40 


30 


* • 


9 


. , 


Crowley's Charity .... 


4 


10 


2 


6 


, , 


Girls' School, Lancasterian) 


125 


136 


1 


1 


•• 




2,175 


• • 


.. 


.. 


Average time 


•• 


. . 


1 


1 


3 



From the remaining 10 schools, the number admitted in 1837 could 
not be ascertained. 

In 19 of the charity-schools, containing 2,933 scholars, the monitorial 
system. is adopted; and in the other 1 schools, with 398 scholars, the 
monitorial system is not pursued. 

The physical condition of this class of schools is decidedly favourable, 
when compared with some other places. They are, with exceptions, 
tolerably well ventilated, clean, and generally light; a few of them have 
play-grounds attached, but it is to be regretted that scarcely any avail 
themselves of this circumstance, by allowing an interval of half an hour, 
morning and afternoon, to give the scholars a little exercise, and to ven- 
tilate the school-room. Hence, even in winter, a languor and heaviness 
appeared to oppress both the master and his pupils, (after they had 
been assembled two hours or more,) which the continuous attention to 

• The first year this school was opened the number of admissions was upwards of 
800, although the number on the books never exceeded 150. 
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school business in an atmosphere gradually deteriorating necessarily 
produces, and which must be aggravated exceedingly by the state of the 
atmosphere in summer and autumn. 

Speaking generally, these schools are, in their conduct and efficiency, 
much in advance of the common day-schools ; but they are susceptible 
of great improvement. 

Reading, writing, and arithmetic, with sewing and knitting in the 
girls' schools, comprehend, with few exceptions, the chief subjects 
which are taught in them ; to which is added some slight acquaint- 
ance with the religious tenets of those by whom the school is principally 
supported. 

Little worthy of the name of moral training exists, the subject being 
very imperfectly understood, and the teachers not being put in posses- 
sion of a sufficient number of intelligent assistants to enable them to 
carry it on effectually. Nevertheless in many schools they effect far 
more than could be expected from persons furnished only with the means 
of teaching the greatest number at the least possible expense. 

Infant Schools. 

There are 10 schools of this description in Birmingham, with 803 
scholars, conducted on the system of Wilderspin, with modifications 
suited to their respective circumstances. Three of these schools, with 
68 scholars, are for the children of the middle class of society, and are 
supported entirely by the payment of the scholars. The 7 remaining 
infant schools contain "735 scholars, viz., 442 boys, and 293 girls; 349 
of these, or 4T5 per cent, are under 5 yeaTs of age; 272, or37'0 per 
cent are above 5 and under 7 years of age ; and 114, or 15 - 5 per cent, 
are above the latter age. 

They are well ventilated, and allow an interval during each half of 
the day for the recreation of the scholars. 

The whole of the infant schools in Birmingham are conducted by 
females, who appear by nature the most suitable for the management of 
children at the tender age at which they are admitted into them. The 
number of scholars to a teacher is 61, and, where the attendance is 
tolerable, appears to be beyond what is desirable, whatever may be the 
opinion of the founder of the system. 

The want of means which operates in the case of charity-schools 
offers an impediment to the introduction of improvements. The moral 
and religious instruction is much superior to the generality even of 
charity-schools, and the mode of communication by simple questions 
and apt illustrations is calculated, under a judicious teacher, to reach 
the understanding, and to engage the affections ; and it is much to be 
regretted, that some methcd analogous to that now under notice is not in 
use for children of greater age and more advanced in knowledge. 

Evening Schools. 

The evening schools in Birmingham are 36 in number, and have 563 
scholars in attendance : 301, or 53 - 4 per cent., are between the ages of 
5 and 15; and 262, or 46 - 6 per cent., are above 15 years of age. They 
are commonly conducted by the masters of day-schools; the instruction 
consisting principally of reading, writing, and arithmetic, although, in 
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several, grammar and geography are added to these, and, in a few, 
drawing and mathematics. The terms are from threepence to a shil- 
ling per week, being regulated by the respectability of the establishment, 
and the subjects of study. 

Were the hours of labour somewhat abridged, evening schools appear 
calculated to be far more extensively useful than they are at present. 

Sunday Schools. 

Sunday schools were introduced into Birmingham very early after 
their first establishment by their venerable founder, and they have been 
gradually increasing in number, and improving in character and effi- 
ciency, down to the present time. 

There are now 56 Sunday schools in the borough, with 16,'I57 
scholars on the books ; viz.] 9,284 boys, and 7,473 girls. Only 118, 
or - 7 per cent., are under 5 years of age; 14,320, or 85 - 4 per 
cent., are between the ages of 5 and 15 ; and 2,319, or 13 - 9 per cent., 
are above 15 years of age. Of these, 4,141 attend day-schools also, 
leaving 12,616 receiving Sunday school instruction only. The average 
attendance is 12,224, or 728 per cent. 

The majority of these schools are conducted by gratuitous teachers, 
although in nine of them a few paid teachers are employed in conjunc- 
tion with the gratuitous teachers. A custom prevails in the girls' schools 
of providing each scholar with a White cap and tippet, which she is ex- 
pected to wear during school hours. Reading is taught in all the Sun- 
day schools in Birmingham ; writing is taught in 25 schools, having 
7,329 scholars ; arithmetic in 7 schools, with 2,067 scholars; gram- 
mar and history in 4 schools, with 1,577 scholars ; and geography in 
5 schools, with 2,124 scholars. 

To 21 of the other schools, evening schools* are attached, in which a 
portion of the scholars receive instruction in writing, arithmetic, sewing, 
or a few other subjects, which are deemed of too secular a nature to be 
taught on the Sabbath. 

The primary objects of Sunday schools being the inculcation of reli- 
gious knowledge, the Bible is the principal book used : the junior 
classes reading in the New Testament, as soon as they are able to do so, 
and the senior classes using both the Old and New Testaments. The 
exceptions to this are the Catholic schools in Shadwell-street, in which 
the history of the Bible is the principal class book ; and the Sunday 
school for infants attached to St. Thomas's, in which scripture extracts 
adapted to the capacities of young children are employed. 

Although the average time allotted to instruction, including the time 
devoted to prayer and singing, does not exceed four hours per week, the 
beneficial influence of Sunday schools is extensively felt throughout the 
whole neighbourhood, the majority of them being most judiciously con- 
ducted. 

The amount of attainments in general education which they are in- 
strumental in imparting may, when compared with the extensive means 
in operation, fall very far short of the end aimed at ; yet it can, by no 
means, be regarded as contemptible, when it is known that in 23 Sun- 

* The information obtained respecting these will be found in a table at the end of 
the Sunday School tables. 
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clay schools in Birmingham, no less than 332 of the gratuitous teachers, 
out of 907, were formerly Sunday scholars.* Of the teachers in the 33 
other Sunday schools, no account was obtained. 

As a moral means, the value of Sunday schools cannot be too highly 
appreciated, especially when the present imperfect character of day- 
school instruction, together with the inability of a large number to avail 
themselves for any lengthened period even of that, is taken into consi- 
deration. If they have not, to any very great extent, possessed a posi- 
tively elevating power in improving the character and habits of those 
who have come within the sphere of their influence, their negative force 
has been exerted far beyond the limits generally assigned to it. They 
have been the means of infusing the most powerful moral checks into 
the consciences of tens of thousands, which, though too feeble, and not 
of a nature capable of constraining to the exercise of active virtues, have 
interposed a barrier, in all cases more or less operative, which has re- 
tarded the sinner in the course of vice, and society has reaped the ad- 
vantage in immunity from its consequences. Of the amount of religious 
instruction it is difficult to speak ; some schools are more, others less 
efficient, but, on the whole, the Sunday schools in Birmingham must 
rank higher than those of any other place which has been subject to a 
similar investigation. Still it must be borne in mind, that Sunday schools 
can never be regarded as substitutes for a general system of education, 
although they are powerful auxiliaries, and, under existing circumstances, 
stand foremost among the means of acting beneficially upon the dense 
masses of the working population. 

Table 1. Day and Evening Schools. — Summary of Schools and of Children 
receiving Education, exclusive of Sunday Schools. 



Description of Schools. 


° » 
ll 


cm . 
o so 
t-t S3 


Scholars. 


Number 
who 
attend 
Sunday 
Schools. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


Private Infant Schools . . 

Common Day Schools] „°X S ' 
Superior Schools . •]pj'j S ' 

Supported solely by the 

Parents .... 

Infant Schools assisted by the 

Charity and Endowed Schools 

Total of Day Schools . 
Evening Schools .... 

Total of Day and Evening 
Schools .... 


3 

267 
fi4 

123 
25 
72 


4 
269 

63 
142 

45 
139 


29 

1,829 

1,354 

653 

792 

197 


39 

2,071 

373 

1,900 

17 

1,160 


68 
3,900 
1,727 
2,553 
809 
1,357 


816 

555 

452 

6 

9 


544 

7 
26 


662 

12 

48 


4,854 

442 
2,100 


5,560 

293 
1,231 


10,414 

735 
3,331 


1,838 

196 
1,940 


577 
36 


722 
38 


7,396 
367 


7,084 
196 


14,480 
563 


3,974 
167 


613 


760 


7,763 


7,280 


15,043 


4,141 



In the Report of the Manchester Sunday School Union, just published, it 
appears that out of 1,133 teachers engaged in the schools connected with the Union, 
617, or above one-half, were formerly Sunday scholars. 
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Table 2. Day and Evening Schools. — Date of Establishment. 



Date. 


<U S 

•5«s 


S 

a 


Common. 


Superior. 


• a ^ 


■a 

6« 


f 

s 

> 


7S 

•** 

e5 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Before 1801 . . 
1801 to 1810 . . 
1811 to 1820 . . 
1821 to 1830 . . 
Since 1830 . . 
Not ascertained . 

Total . . . 


"i 

2 


2 

4 

16 

51 

194 


3 

2 

8 
12 

29 


2 
7 
5 
29 
79 
1 


1 

'4 
10 
10 


1 

2 

8 

15 

46 


*3 
3 
1 


7 
2 
4 
1 
12 


1 

2 
5 
6 

22 


17 

19 

50 

128 

397 

2 


3 


267 


54 


123 


25 


72 


7 


26 


36 


613 



Table 3. Day and Evening Schools. — Statement of the Mode [in which the 
Schools are supported. 



— 


Schools. 


Scholars. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


Free — No part of the expense being 
borne by the scholars. 

Clothes, board, and education provided . 
Partial clothing and education provided . 

Not Free — Part of the expense being 
borne by the scholars. 

Charity Schools of various descriptions . 
Infant Schools assisted by the public • 

Not Free — The whole expense being 
borne by the scholars. 

Dame, Common, and superior Day and 
Boarding Schools, including two Pro- 
Evening Schools, exclusive of the Classes 
of the Mechanics' Institution . . • 


5 

1 
2 

19 
6 


316 
*202 

1,618 
406 


214 
10 

30 

1,006 
264 


530 

10 

232 

2,624 
670 


33* 

3 

541 
36 


2,542 

29 

4,825 
367 


1,524 

39 

5,521 
196 


4,066 

68 

10,346 

563 


613 


7,763 


7.280 


15,043 



* Three of the charity schools were founded by endonment, 1 1 are supported 1 y 
subscription, 1 by congregational collections, 3 chiefly by private benevolence, 12 by 
subscriptions and congregational collections, and 3 out of the poor's rates. 
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Table 4. Day and Evening Schools. — Statement of Ihe Charge for Instruction 
in Schools supported entirely by payments of the Scholars, exclusive of Superior 
Schools. 



Rate of Charge. 


Private] 
Infant; 
Schools. 


Dame 


Common Day Schools. 


Evening" 


Schools. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Schools. 


1 

CO 


w 

S 


1 

JS 


in 

js 

'o 

"3 
CO 


1 

CO 




1 
•J) 


*o 

O 
CO 





a 

% 
Vj 


Weekly : — 

2d 

3d 

4d 

Cd 

Is. ... • 

Quarterly ;— 

10s 

Total . 
Average Charge 


2 
1 

3 


66 
12 


8 
136 
104 

19 


82 
1891 
1627 

3U0 


"l 
1 

8 
4 
5 
9 
18 
1 
1 


"ll 
18 

134 
126 
125 
292 
638 
50 
55 


1 

"*3 

34 

40 
2 

14 
18 


6 
"*1 

684 
803 
35 
283 
469 


"2 

2 
1 
1 
12 
1 

"4 
6 


"l9 
38 
50 
15 

36 

'49 
76 


68 


267 


3900 


48 


1455 


112 


2337 


29 


459 


8s. 


8d. 


3j 


'd. 


n 


\i. 


8ftd. 


7Jd. 



In 17 common day schools and 7 evening schools the information could not be 
obtained. 

In the dame schools, the highest charge made for reading, sewing, and knitting, 
has been taken in forming this Table. 

In the common day schools, the highest charge made in each case for reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, with sewing and knitting in the girls' schools, has been 
taken. An additional charge of 2d. or 3d. \er week is usually made for instruction 
in any other branch of education. 

Table 5. Day and Evening Schools. — Statement of the Ages of the Children. 



— 


Schools. 


Scholars. 


Under 5. 


Between 
5 and 15. 


Above 
15. 


Tota'. 


Common Day Schools |p°^ s 

Superior Private and f Boys 

Boarding Schools . (Girls 

Private Infant Schools. . . 

Infant Schools assisted by the 

Charity Schools .... 
Evening Schools .... 

Total . . . 


267 
54 

123 
25* 
72* 
3 

7 
26 
36 


1,726 

76 

519 

7 

107 

41 

349 
93 


2,174 
1,639 
2,009 
752 
1,149 
27 

386 

3,208 

301 


".12 

25 

50 

101 

*30 
262 


3,900 
1,727 
2,609 
809 
1,301 
68 

735 

3.331 

'563 


613 


2,918 


11,645 


480 


15,043 



* In one superior private school, containing 50 boys, and in two schools of the 
same class, containing 50 girls, the information was not obtained ; the ages of the 
scholars have, therefore, been calculated upon the average of those whose ages have 
been ascertained. 
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Table 6. Day and Etenino Schools. — Subjects professed to be taught in each 
Class of Schools. 



Subjects. 


Dame. 


Common. 


Supe 


rior. 


Infant. 


£. 


50 
3 












«3 


2 






5" 


•g 


& 


Tl 


£ 


3 


.C 










« 


O 


« 


5 


6. 


o 


M 


H 


Out of a Total Number of 


26? 


54 


123 


25 


72 


3a 


u 


26 


36 


613 


Spelling monosyllables . 


3 


















3 




264 


54 


123 


25 


78 


3 


7 


25 t 


36 


609 




2 b 


54 


123 


25 


72 


1 


2 


23 


36 


338 






50 

7 






71 

69 


2 c 
1 


7<* 


24 


32 


307 

426 




199 


123 


1 


SI 


3 




HI 


3 


61 




9 


1 


2 


19 


1 


237 






44 


68 


23 


72 




( 


10 


21 


240 






97 


41 


25 


72 






9 


13 


190 






19 
6 


30 

7 
1 


25 

22 


64 

50 


•• 


•• 


6 
1 


6 

2 


150 
88 












10 

23 


59 
10 


•• 




1 
2 




71 
35 
















15 


42 






2 


• * 


59 






5 




2!) 


2 






4 


1 


32 


















5 




5 


lnilustri.il employments . 
















2 




2 




21 


33 


67 


24 


50 


3 


7 


25 


10 


240 


Religion, viz, — 






















Instruction .... 


13 


2'S 


53 


15 f 


56 


3 


7 


21 h 


8 


199 


Catechisms .... 


229 


15 


53 


3 9 


12 


■ . 




4 


3 


319 


Prayers and hvmns . 


2 














1 




3 


No religious instruction . 


24 


15 


14 


7 


3 










63 



a In all these schools instruction is given in the elements of general knowledge, b On slatesonly. 
c In one of these schools the arithmetical tables are committed to memory only, d In all of these 
schools the arithmetical tables are committed to memory, and in two of them some progress has been 
made in mental calculations, e Reading, but not articulation, is taught in the Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum ; and, therefore, it is included among these schools. / In two of these, doctrinal points are 
avoided, g In one of these, doctrinal theology is avoided. A In one of these, no creed is inculcated. 



Table 7. Day ano 


Evening Schools 


. — Information relative to the Teachers. 






Common. 


Superior. 


Infant. 










Dame. 














Cha- 
rity. 


Even- 
ing. 


Total. 










Pri- 


Pub- 






Boys. 


Girls. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


vate. 


lic. 








Out of the total number of 






















Teachers . . , 


267 


54 


123 


25 


72 


3 


7 


26 


36 


613 


No other occupation 


77 


44 


110 


23 


70 


3 


7 


2 


6 


342 


With other occupations . 


190 


10 


12 


2 








24 


30 


268 


Years engaged in teach- 






















ing, viz.— 






















Less than 1 year 


53 


3 


17 




3 


1 




2 


3 


82 


1 year 


33 


2 


7 


.. 


5 


,. 


2 


1 


2 


52 


2 years . 


32 


2 


12 




V 


., 




1 


.. 


54 


3 


20 


1 


6 




6 


,. 


1 


2 




36 


4 


18 


3 


7 


1 


5 


., 




1 


3 


38 


5 ,. ... 


16 


V 


4 


1 


5 


., 


1 


4 


4 


42 


6 


7 


1 


6 


3 


2 




3 


2 




24 


7 „ and upwards 


87 


34 


62 


19 


37 


2 




13 


23 


277 


Place of birth, viz. — 






















England and Wales . 


264 


51 


119 


24 


70 


3 


7 


23 


33 


594 










1 












1 












l 




, , 


2 




3 


Foreign countries . 




1 


2 










1 


1 


5 


Religious profession, viz. — 






















Church of England . 


128 


13 


64 


14 


41 


1 


5 


16 


18 


300 


Catholics • . . 


6 


.. 


2 


, . 


4 


,. 


, , 


2 


1 


15 


Dissenters . , , 


124 


29 


54 


11 


27 


2 


2 


8 


15 


272 


No profession . . 


8 


9 


2 












1 


20 
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Table 8. Dav and Evening Schools. — Method of Instruction and Discipline 
professed to be pursued. 





Dame. 


Common. 


Supe 


lior. 


Infant. 

it - 


5 


to 
M 


I 


5 


o 


1 


Out of a Total Number of . . 


267 


54 


123 


25 


72 


3 


7 


26 


36 


The scholars are classed in . 
The monitorial system is adopted 


4 


28 
1 

6 

2 

1 
5 

7 

50 

i 

i 

n 

27 
4 


58 

15 
6 

1 

1 
14 

111 

8 
2 

22 

50 

16 


13 

16 
2 

3 

21 
4 

19 

2* 
4 

10 

6 

5 


52 
1 

35 

1 

60 
11 

7 o 

29 
7 
4 


2 
3 

2 

1 

2 
2 
3 

1 


7 

7 

7 
7 
5 

3 

3 

i.3 


2-1 
19 

13 
3 
15 

13 
3 

4 

22 
1 
3 

12 

13 

6 


9 

3 
32 

26 
8 

33 
1 

'i 
i 

4 
2 


The scholars are questioned sys- 
tematically in what they learn 

There are appointed visitors in , 
There are periodical examina- 


4 


Maps and globes are used in 

The Scriptures are used in . . 
The Testament only is used in . 
The Scriptures are "not used in , 
There are without books . , . 

Prizes are given in 

Corporal punishment is inflicted 


51 

w 

85 
4 
7 

190 

3 


Corporal punishment is seldom 



With the exception of a very small number of schools, from which complete information on all 
these points has not been ascertained, it must be understood that, with regard to each method, a 
coutrary system is adopted in the remaining schools. 

* In one of these schools, only the New Testament in Greek is used. 

Table 9. Da* and Evening Schools. — Libraries and Societies attached to Schools. 
A Lending Library is attached to each of 5 superior boys' schools, 2 superior girls' 
schools, and 7 charity schools, containing 1,160 scholars. One charity school has 
a Lending Library and Savings' Bank, 1 has a Benefit Society, and 1 has a Benefit 
Society and Savings' Bank. 

Table 10 — List of Schools supported wholly or in part by Endowment, Public 
Subscription or by Individuals, or attached to a place of Worship. 













Ape. 




Sex. 




to 

i 

'A 


Schools. 


=1 

3.2 

5| 


o • 

11 


















U5 

I - 

31 3 


> 

o 

< 


1 « —i 
3 — 

a 


c 

p 


s 




Day Schools— Instruc- 






















tion Gratuitous. 




















I 


Free Grammar, New-st. . 


1551 


5 




148 


22 


131 


170 




170 

200 


2 


Blue Coat 


1722 


5 




200 




200 


150 


so 


3 


Crowley s Charity . . 


1733 


1 


, , 


10 




10 




10 


10 


4 


Protestant Dissenting 






















Charity, Park-st. 


1767 


1 


,. 


45 




34 




45 


45 


5 


Poor House . 


179V 


1 


7 


23 


. , 


28 


10 


20 


30 


6 


Asylum .... 


1797 


2 




190 




190 


120 


70 


190 


V 


Elementary District, Gem- 






















Total . 


1838 


2 


•• 


62 


•• 


62 


32 


30 


62 


17 


7 


678 


22 


655 


432 


225 


707 




Scholars attending .the. 






















Lancastenan, St. 






















George's, St. Mary's, 






















and Gibb Heath schools. 






















but who are taught w Uh- 






















out charge ... 
Total . 


















24 1 


17 


7 


678 


22 


655 


482 


225 


731 1 
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Table 10. — List of Schools, &t. — continued. 



[April, 



1 

SB 


Schools. 


II 


s s 

§1 

S5tS 


Age. 


Sex. 


3 


si 




O 

1 


r 


4 
1 


u 

s 




Instruction not Gratui- 






















tous. 




















8 


St. Peter's 


1/99 


2 


7 


151 


2 


134 


90 


70 


160 


9 


Edgbaston Girls' . 


1807 


1 


2 


20 


,, 


18 


,. 


22 


22 


10 


Lnncasterian (Hoys') Se- 






















vern-st. 


.1809 


1 


.. 


150 


., 


110 


150 


,. 


150 


11 


Deaf and Dumb Asylum . 


1812 


4 




50 


3 


44 


27 


S6 


53 


13 


National, Pinfold-st. 


1812 


3 


6 


318 


., 


233 


220 


104 


324 


13 • 


New Lnncasterian, Amvst. 


1813 


1 


3 


133 


., 


103 


., 


136 


136 


14 


Birmingham and Edgbas- 






















ton Girls', Tennant-st . 


1816 


1 


># 


73 


.. 


62 


., 


73 


190 


15 


Bordsley Charity . . 


1825 


1 


21 


169 


.. 


116 


16 


30 


16 


St. Mary's, Bath-st,. 


1831 


2 


13 


88 


,. 


52 


55 


46 


101 


17 


St. John's School of In- 






















dustry. • . . 


1833 


1 




30 




30 


., 


30 


30 


18 


New Jerusalem Church 






















Charity 


1833 


1 




180 


,, 


144 


180 


,, 


ISO 


19 


Christ Church School of 






















Industry . • 


1833 


3 


, . 


135 


,. 


118 


,. 


135 


135 


SO 


St Thomas's, Holloway* 






















road .... 


1834 


2 


5 


210 


., 


156 


150 


65 


215 


SI 


St. Bartholomew's . 


1834 


2 


7 


140 


,, 


97 


94 


53 


147 


23 


Wesley an Charity, Union 






















Passage ... 


1834 


2 


,. 


255 


,. 


255 


183 


72 


255 


23 


St. George's . . • 


1835 


1 


,, 


90 


. , 


78 


70 


20 


90 


24 


Ashed Charity. • 


1836 


1 


», 


80 


.. 


70 


80 


., 


80 


25 


Gibb Heath Charity 

St. Chad's, Shadwell-st. . 


1837 


1 


12 


55 


3 


40 


55 


15 


70 


26 


Not 


2 


10 


203 


.. 


133 


104 


109 


213 






ascer- 




















Total , 


tained. 


















31 


86 


2530 


8 


1993 


1618 


1006 


2624 


Infant Schools— Instruc- 




tion kot Gratuitous. 




















27 


Birmingham Infant School 


1826 


2 


70 


90 


,. 


62 


110 


50 


160 


28 


St. George's • . 


1829 


2 


48 


32 


.. 


9 


30 


50 


80 


29 


Edgbaston, Communica- 






















tion-row • . • 


1829 


2 


25 


58 


., 


16 


75 


25 


100 


SO 


St. Mary's, Shadwell-st. , 


1831 


1 


52 


., 


7 


50 


60 


110 


31 


St. John's. Deriteud 


1833 


2 


20 


66 


sa 


13 


46 


40 


86 


32 


Wesleyan Union Passage. 


1834 


2 


100 


34 


., 


none 


95 


39 


134 


33 


Asylum Infant School. . 
Total . 


Not 
ascer- 
tained. 


1 


34 


31 




7 


36 


29 


65 


12 


349 


386 


•« 


114 


442 


293 


735 



In Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, and 7, religious instruction is given according to the prin- 
ciples of the Church of England, as also in Nos. 12, 15, 16, 17, 19, 20, 21, 23, 24, 
28, 30, and 31, which are attached to Churches of the Establishment. In No. 4 the 
principles of religion are inculcated without reference to peculiar doctrines, as also 
in Nos. 10, 13, 14, 27, and 29, which are supported by public subscriptions. In 
Nos. 9, 11, and 25, which are also supported by public subscriptions, and in No. 33, 
which is supported out of the poor's rates, the tenets of the Church of England are 
taught. Nos. 8 and 26 are attached to Roman Catholic chapels, No. 18 to the 
New Jerusalem Church, and Nos. 22 and 32 to the Wesleyan chapel in Cherry- 
si wet. 
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Table 12. Sunday Schools. — Date of establishment. 





Schools. 




Scholars. 


In or before 1800 . . 


. . 6 . 


with . 


. 2,756 


1801 to 1810 . . . 


. 6 . 




. 1,610 


1811 to 1820 . . . 


. 13 . 




. 4.340 


1821 to 1830 . • . 


. 15 . 


> y • 


. 4,938 


Since 1830 .... 


. 15 . 




. 2,773 


Not ascertained ... 


. . 1 . 

. 56 


• > > • 


340 


Total 


16,757 



Table 13. Sunday Schools. — Size of Schools. 

Number of Scholars. Schools. 

On the Books. 
Not exceeding 100 ... II ..... . 

From 100 to 250 .... 17 

From 250 to 500 .... 15 



Above 500 13 



Total 



56 



Scholars. 

617 
2,937 
5,000 
8,203 

16,757 



Average Attendance. 

Not exceeding 100 . . . 18 

From 100 to 250 .... 20 

From 250 to 500 ... . 15 

Above 500 3 



Total . . 56 



1,093 
3,597 
5,947 
1,587 



12,224 



Table 14. Sunday Schools. — Number of Scholars to aTeachejr. 



Denominations. 



Schools. 



Teachers, 



Scholars 
on the 
Books. 



Average 

Number of 

Scholars to a 

Teacher. 



Established Church . 

Catholic .... 

Independent . 

Wesleyau . . . 

Baptist .... 

Unitarian 

Other Sects . . . 

Total . 



15 

2 
6 
9 
5 
5 
14 



435 
9 
229 
571 
332 
245 
308 



4,565 
338 
1,995 
3,909 
1,974 
1,549 
2.427 



10-5 
37-5 

8-7 
6-8 
5-9 
6-3 
7-8 



56 



2,129 



16,757 



7-8 



Note. — It must be borne in mind that in many schools the teachers attend only 
half the day, in which cases the number of scholars to a teacher will be double the 
amount above stated. 



Table 15. Sunday Schools. — Employment of School Hours. 

The time occupied in devotional exercises and instruction is 3 hours in 5 schools, 
from 3 to 4 hours in 2 1, from 4 to 5 hours in 14, and above 5 hours in 1 6 . In nearly 
all the schools some time is occupied in prayer and singing, and in the majority of 
them from 10 to 20 minutes are devoted to an address delivered by a teacher. 
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Subjects. 



Number of 
Schools. 



Number of Scholars. 



On 

the Books. 



Average 
Attendance. 



Total number of schools 



5G 



16,757 



12.224 



Reading . 
Writing . 
Arithmetic 
Grammar 
Geography 
History . 



5G 
25 
7 
4 
5 
4 



16.757 
7,329 
2,067 
1.577 
2,124 
1,577 



12,224 
5,355 
1 ,555 
1.227 
1,642 
1,227 



Note. — This table refers only to subjects taught on the Sabbath. In several of the 
schools reading is attended to merely as an appropriate medium of imparting reli- 
gious instruction. Of the schools in which arithmetic is taught, 2 are Unitarian, 1 
is Catholic, and 1 is connected with the New Jerusalem Church. In one of the 
Catholic schools the Latin language also is taught to a few scholars. 

Table 17. Sunday Schools. — General Mode of Conduct and Discipline. 

Five schools attached to the Church of England, 2 Roman Catholic, and 2 Dis- 
senters' schools, are conducted partly by paid, and partly by gratuitous, teachers. 
Ten schools attached to the Church of England and 37 Dissenters' schools are 
entirely conducted by gratuitous teachers. 

In 34, out of 56 schools, there are appointed visitors. 

Examinations are held yearly in 12 schools, half'yearly in 3, quarterly in 10, 
monthly in 8, and occasionally in 1. In the remaining 22 schools there is no 
periodical examination. 

The nionitoiial system is followed wholly in 4, partially in 1, and is not followed 
in the remaining 51 schools. 

In 53 schools, the children are questioned upon what they read and learn, and in 
3 they are not so questioned. 

In 8 schools, corporal punishment is inflicted ; in 5, punishment consists of public 
exposure ; in 6, extra lessons are imposed as a punishment ; and in the remaining 37, 
punishments are not professedly resorted to. 

In 37 schools, prizes are given, and in 1 9 they are not given. 

Table 18. Sunday Schools. — Libraries and Societies attached to Schools. 





Schools. 


Scholars 

on 

the Books. 


„ lending library and clothing society . . 
„ ,, and benefit society .... 
„ „ and savings' fund .... 
„ benefit society „ .... 
„ lending library, clothing and benefit society . 
„ „ clothing society and savings' 

„ „ benefit society and savings' 

„ „ clothing and benefit society 
and savings' fund . 
Without a lending library or any society .... 


4 
3 
3 
2 
8 
4 
1 
3 

1 

7 

5 
15 


1,505 
334 
359 
604 

3,922 

1 .350 
295 

1,162 

252 

3,455 

1,867 
1,652 


56 


16,757 
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Table 19. Evening Schools attached to Sundax Schools. — Sum nary of 
Schools and Scholars and Date of Establishment. 



Religious Denomination. 



u 

CO 



Scholars. 



a 



6 



S 

o 
H 



Established Church 
Wesleyan .... 
Independent 

Baptist 

Calvinist .... 
New Jerusalem Church 
Unitarian .... 
Christian Union . . 

Total . . . 



264 
78 
226 
105 
18 
50 
20 
20 



118 
233 
158 
115 
•25 
40 

20 



382 

311 

384 

220 

43 

90 

20 

40 



21 



781 



709 



1,490 



Religious Denomination. 



Date of Establishment. 



pq 



Established Church . 
Wes'.eyan .... 
Independent . . 

Baptist 

Calvinist .... 
New Jerusalem Church 
Unitarian .... 
Christian Union . . 



Total 



Note. — The majority of these schools are only open one evening during the week. 

Reading, writing and arithmetic are taught in the Unitarian school ; writing in 
2 Wesleyan, 1 Independent, and 1 Christian Union school ; writing and arithmetic 
in 4 schools of the Established Church, 'in 1 Wesleyan, 2 Independent, 1 Baptist, 1 
Calvinist, and 1 New Jerusalem Church schools; the same with sewing and knitting 
in 1 Established Church school and 2 Wesleyan schools ; the same with grammar 
in 1 Baptist school; writing, arithmetic, with grammar, in one Independent school ; 
and with geography in 1 school of the Established Church. In one of the latter 
schools an additional hour is devoted to needlework. 

Iu 2 of the Wesleyan schools the attendance is 1 hour ; in 2 Wesleyan and 2 In- 
dependent schools it is 1£ hour ; in the New Jerusalem Church school the attend- 
ance was not ascertained, and in all the remaining schools it is 2 hours. 

In 1 school of the Established Church Id. entrance and Id. per month are 
charged ; in 1 Wesleyan school Id. per week ; and in the New Jerusalem Church 
school Jrf. per week is charged during the winter months. In all the rest no charge 
is made. 

One school of the Established Church, 1 Wesleyan, 1 Baptist, and 2 Independent 
schools, are conducted by a paid teacher. 
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